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Annual Meeting Honors Dr. Grayzel 


A moving tribute to Dr. Solomon Grayzel on his completion of 20 years 
of service as Editor of the Jewish Publication Society was the major feature 
of the Society’s 71st Annual Meeting, held in Philadelphia on May 10. The 


members attending the meeting also 
heard reports on the progress of the 
JPS and re-elected Edwin Wolf, 2nd 
as President. Other officers re-elected 
to serve with Mr. Wolf were Hon. 


or. Stern, Sol Satinsky and Dr. 


cob R. Marcus as Vice-Presidents; 
Myer Feinstein, Treasurer; Lesser 
Zussman, Executive Secretary; Judge 
Louis E. Levinthal, Chairman of the 
Publication Committee; Dr. Solomon 
Grayzel, Editor. Joseph First headed 
the Nominating Committee. 

In his report covering the year 
1958, Mr. Wolf pointed out that mem- 
bership enrcllment in the JPS had 
shown a substantial increase during 
the year and that there are now more 
than 10,000 members enrolled, with 
representation from every country in 
the world where English is spoken. 
(Hacerpts from Mr. Wolf’s address 
appear on this page.) Bible sales in- 
creased by 11%, while sales of other 

»0ks were the same as in the preced- 
é year. The new paperback series 

unched by the JPS in cooperation 
with Meridian Books, Inc., met with 
a gratifying response. 

Judge Louis E. Levinthal, in his 
report as Chairman of the Publica- 
tion Commmittee, page 4) dis- 
cussed an independent survey made 


(see 


(Continued on next page) 





We have expanded this issue of The 
Bookmark to permit publication of 
the full text of Dr. Grayzel’s thought- 
ful and inspiring address at the An- 
nual Meeting. 











New Cultural Climate 
Favors Work of Society 


Excerpts from the Address of 
the President, Edwin Wolf, 2nd 


Were I to tell you that I believe 
that the launching of the sputnik in 
Russia has played a major beneficial 
role in the progress of the Society 
in the past year, you would no doubt 
sit back and wait for the explanatory 
quip. I do believe that to be true, and 
I have no joke to follow. 

What has happened in our country 
since the Russian success has created 
an atmosphere more favorable to the 
Society’s serious intellectual purposes 
than any other event, certainly in this 
generation. A mocking, anti-intellec- 
tual America, a nation which used 
“egg-head” as a term of derision but 
a short time ago, was forced to face 
up to its shortcomings. We were sud- 
denly made aware that our satisfying 


(Continued on page 3) 
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The National Jewish Welfare Board 
presented its 1959 Frank L. Weil 
Award “for distinguished contribu- 
tion to the development of American 
Jewish culture” to Dr. Harry M. Or- 
linsky, Professor of Bible at the New 
York School of the Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion, 
and Editor-in-chief of the JPS effort 
to retranslate the Bible. The citation 
called Dr. Orlinsky one of America’s 
most eminent Bible scholars and one 
of the world’s outstanding Bible au- 
thorities. It continued: 

“Equally famed as teacher and his- 
torian, he is co-translator of a noted 
English translation of Rashi’s com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch and author 
of a widely acclaimed history of 
ancient Israel. Sole Jewish member of 
the distinguished committee which 
produced the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament and now 
Editor-in-Chief of the forthcoming 
new Jewish Publication Society trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Bible, his schol- 
arship has contributed enormously to 
greater understanding of Jewish cul- 
ture in America.” 

In response to the award, Dr. Or- 
linsky spoke movingly about the cul- 
tural efforts of Jews in the United 
States. The Bookmark hopes in a 
future issue to submit to its readers 
a considerable portion of Dr. Orlin- 
sky’s remarks on this occasion. 

Dr. Orlinsky has been invited to 
address an international conference 
of scholars of semitics which is to 
take place this summer at Oxford. 
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Annual Meeting 
(Continued from page 1) 


in an attempt to analyze the constitu- 
ency and desires of the membership. 
Reports were also delivered by Mr. 
Feinstein, as Treasurer, and by Exec- 
utive Secretary Lesser Zussman, and 
the members were greeted by Abra- 
ham L. Freedman, President of the 
Federation of Jewish Agencies of 
Philadelphia. 

Trustees re-elected were Harry W. 
Baumgarten, Harry Starr and Roger 
W. Straus, Jr., of New York; Samuel 
H. Daroff, Joseph First and Bernard 
G. Segal of Philadelphia; Philip D. 
Sang of Chicago; and Dewey D. Stone 
of Boston. Justin Turner of Los 
geles was elected as a new Trustee. 
Solis-Cohen, Jr. of Philadelphia was 
re-elected as Honorary President. 
Honorary Vice-Presidents re-elected 
were Samuel Bronfman of Montreal; 
James Marshall, Samuel I. Rosenman 
and Lewis L. Strauss of New York; 
Philip Slomovitz of Detroit. 
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Wolf Sees New Climate 


(Continued from page 1) 





American values—comfort, money, 
g values. We realized that we have 
een underpaying our teachers; that 

we have been feeding pap to our stu- 

dents; and that we have placed philos- 
ophers and professors low down on 
our socio-economic totem-pole. Sud- 


denly, we found we needed thinkers. 


Gs vsice: bigness—were only seem- 


Distinet progress made 


This has manifested itself in sev- 
eral ways. The Society is spoken of 
more widely with more friendly 
warmth than it has been possibly 
since its earliest days. We have gained 
new members; we have been able 
most satisfactorily to sell our books; 
we have made great progress in secur- 
ing sponsors for our Bible translation. 
And all of this has been done with a 


6: dignity, free from the unfor- 


unate ballyhooliganism which sur- 
rounds the activities of many of our 
contemporaries in American Jewish 
life. The fact that this quiet dignity, 
wrapped in the mantle of scholarship 
—of which our quiet, dignified, schol- 
arly editor is the sans pareil—should 
be so well received is welcome evi- 
dence of the changing times. 

As a result of a recently-concluded 
survey, we think we now know what 
type of book our members prefer. In- 
terestingly enough, they have a pre- 
dilection for difficult reading for 
themselves, and are paradoxically anx- 
ious that we issue something less 
difficult for those nebulous “other 
people” who are not yet members. 


@:.: we were happy to learn that 


hese members, with a heart-warming 

expression of gratitude and affection, 
thought we were doing, by and large, 
an excellent job in the field of Jewish 
culture and that they were willing in 
most cases to help us and even give 
up the benefits of book bargains to 
permit us to do an even better job. 


Another study is also distinctly 
deserving of attention: the survey of 
American Jewish cultural agencies 
now being conducted by the Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds. The survey was conceived be- 
cause welfare funds throughout the 
country recognized in a rather vague 
fashion that they had been starving 
the cultural agencies in our country 
and yet were unsure what those cul- 
tural agencies did, how valuable their 
programs were and how well they 
were carrying out what they purport- 
ed to be doing. The survey is a posi- 
tive one. Hopefully, it will tell the 
story of culture to American Jewry, 
and convince the communities that 
they must support it with dollars 
rather than lip service. 


High marks for the Society 


Among the institutions studied in 
detail has been the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society. No institution got better 
marks for its own concept of what 
its purposes were, for its progressive 
program, for its ability to carry out 
those purposes within its means, for 
its intelligent, efficient and thrifty 
administration and—above all—for its 
clear idea of what it could do more or 
better, were additional funds made 
available to it. 

In a very real, if subtle, way this 
change of attitude, perhaps still a 
shift rather than a change, has re- 
dounded to the benefit of the Society, 
for, instead of patronizing us as an 
ivory-tower organization, people are 
beginning to look upon us as one of 
those essential civilizing influences 
which must be at the heart of a world 
which is to survive the atomic age. 
Do not misunderstand me. I have no 
delusions that the Jewish Publication 
Society is the great messianic force 
of our day. Yet, we are in a real sense 
the beneficiaries of that new, inchoate 
respect which Americans are feeling 
for the power of the mind and spirit. 
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Progress and Dedicated Service 


Extracts from Report of Judge Louis E. Levinthal, Chairman, Publication Committee 


How well the Editor and the Pub- 
lication Committee of the JPS have 
performed their work is, to some ex- 
tent, evident from the answers to a 
survey which the Society conducted 
during the course of the past year. 
The Trustees considered that the time 
had come to find out who our members 
were and what they thought of the 
books we published for them. They in- 
vited an expert researcher in the field 
to carry out a scientific study. It re- 
vealed, among other important infor- 
mation, some highly interesting facts 
about the attitude of our members 
towards the books the Society pub- 
lishes. 


Study shows members’ approval 

Our members’ responses to two 
questions which the survey asked 
were highly significant. These ques- 
tions were whether they liked our 
books and whether they would con- 
tinue their membership even if the 
dues were to be increased. The 
answers may be summarized in the 
following quotation from the evalua- 
tion of the surveyor: “The JPS is 
very important to him (the average 
member). He has been a member for 
over ten years and believes the So- 
ciety is doing important work in the 
Jewish cultural field. Because of this 
work, he thinks he would continue to 
support the Society at its present 
level of dues, even if he had to pay 
extra for any books he might select 
that were issued by the Society. ... 
On the whole, he likes the books he 
selects and thinks the subject matter 
is very good.” 

But this is not the entire story. 
Although our accomplishments may 
have been fairly satisfactory, it has 
long been felt that we ought basically 
and thoroughly to reexamine our work 
and to readjust our method of opera- 
tion and our program to meet the 


changed conditions that may have 
arisen in the American Jewish com, 
munity in recent years. According @ 
I invited one of our most gifted mem- 
bers, Professor Eli Ginzberg, to ac- 
cept the Chairmanship of a sub-com- 
mittee, charged with the task of 
evaluating our Committee’s work and 
of suggesting how it could become 
more efficient in its functioning. 


New policies initiated 

One of his suggestions, which goes 
to the very heart of the Publication 
Committee’s work, is with respect to 
its organization. Instead of having 
the entire Committee decide every 
possible question, Professor Ginzberg 
advises that greater power should be 
delegated to sub-committees appoint- 
ed to deal with one or another special 
aspect of Jewish literature: Bol® 
history, religion and the like. 

Above all, Dr. Ginzberg’s report 
proposes that it is high time for the 
Society to undertake long-range plan- 
ning of its publication program and 
to subsidize authors to write on sub- 
jects which we regard as essential 
for the welfare of the American Jew- 
ish community. 


The Editors of the JPS 


Throughout the 71 years of our 
Society’s existence we have had only 
four editors—each of them a star of 
the first magnitude in the galaxy of 
American Jewish culture and scholar- 
ship. The first was Henrietta Szold, 
the most beloved Jewish woman of 
her generation, who bore the titl 
not of Editor, but of Secretary to th 
Publication Committee, from 1893 to 
1916. Our second editor was the dis- 
tinguished Hebrew and Arabic schol- 
ar, Professor Benzion Halper, who 
served from 1916 to 1924, and was 
succeeded by that rare combination 
of Talmid Hacham and Maskil, Pro- 
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fessor Isaac Husik. Simultaneously a 
Professor of Hebrew grammar at 
Gratz College and an instructor in 
Philosophy at the University of Penn- 


ditor from 1924 until the end of his 
ife in 1939. 

During the last few months of his 
editorship, Professor Husik was as- 
sisted by a young gentleman and 
scholar, modest, soft-spoken, erudite, 
articulate, and, above all, dedicated: 
Solomon Grayzel. A graduate of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary and 
of Dropsie College, he had already 
established a splendid record as a 
rabbi, as an educator, as a lecturer, 
as an historian, and as an author. His 
most notable claim to early fame was 
his first book, THE CHURCH AND THE 
JEWS IN THE 13TH CENTURY, pub- 
lished in 19338, which won for him 
recognition in the scholarly world as 
a historian whose original research 

thorough and reliable and who is 

ifted with the ability to communi- 
cate what his investigation has dis- 
covered. 


Qari Husik was our Society’s 


Grayzel appointed in 1933 

It was, of course, natural, indeed 
inevitable, that Husik’s loyal assistant 
should be chosen as his successor. I 
take personal pride in the fact that 





@:: of the Covenant Books published 


Awards to Two JPS Books 


Two of the annual literary awards 
presented by the Jewish Book Council 
of America have been given this year 
to authors of books published by the 
JPS. The Isaac Siegel Memorial Juve- 
nile Award went to Lloyd Alexander 
for his book, Border Hawk, which is 


by the JPS and Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. The Florence and Harry Kov- 
ner Award for poetry was given to 
Grace Goldin for her Come Under the 
Wings. Both Mr. Alexander and Mrs. 
Goldin are continuing to work in their 
respective fields and we look forward 
to seeing more of their work published 
in the future. 











on 


Solomon Grayzel was elected as the 
first full-time Editor of the Society 
in 1939, coincidentally with my as- 
sumption of the office of Chairman of 
the Publication Committee. And with 
each succeeding year of the past two 
decades, he has grown in intellectual 
stature and in public esteem. 

In 1947 the Society published his 
authoritative HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 
one of our most popular volumes, and 
two years ago he was awarded the 
National Jewish Welfare Board’s 
Frank L. Weil Award. 


True editorial leadership 


Ibsen in one of his plays says: “An 
editor can’t always act as he would 
prefer.” He was referring to a news- 
paper editor who “is often obliged to 
bow to the wishes of the public.” Our 
Editor has not always been able to 
“act as he would prefer.” He must 
sometimes—happily, very infrequent- 
ly—bow to the wishes of the members 
of the Publication Committee and/or 
the Board of Trustees. But he is 
blessed with an unlimited supply of 
patience, understanding and good 
humor. Forceful in expressing his 
convictions, he is never opinionated, 
dogmatic or doctrinaire. Under his 
editorial guidance the Society has 
fortunately avoided fruitless contro- 
versy and has constantly maintained 
an impartial attitude toward all af- 
firmative and constructive schools of 
Jewish thought. 

Because of the versatility of Solo- 
mon Grayzel’s cultural interests and 
the wide range of his scholarship, he 
is ideally suited to read and to pass 
judgment on the books and manu- 
scripts under consideration by the 
Society from time to time. We are 
proud to have had him for 20 years 
as the active partner in the creation 
of every book we publish, and we 
earnestly pray that he may for many, 
many years in the future serve as our 
Editor and thus continue to be a 
powerful cultural and spiritual force 
in American Jewish life. 
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A Sacred Occupation 


Address of Dr. Solomon Grayzel, Editor of the Society, 


at the Annual Meeting which honored him for 20 years of service. 


T IS HARD FOR ME TO REALIZE 

that two decades have passed since I 
assumed the editorial duties of the Jewish 
Publication Society. If you think that 
there is something for which you have to 
thank me, I want to assure you that 
there is even more for which I have to 
thank you. Rarely has anyone had such an 
opportunity as I have had of associating 
with such interesting and dedicated men 
and women as the officers, trustees, and 
members of the Publication Committee, 
occasionally also with the members of 
the Society in general, and daily with 
the little community of my loyal and 
charming co-workers in the Society’s 
office. Nor must I omit the authors of 
the manuscripts that have come into my 
hands, those published as well as those 
which have remained unpublished. Jew- 
ish authors are a fascinating breed. 

Let me make public confession of what 
has been my secret for these twenty 
years: I have been in the almost un- 
paralleled position of being paid for do- 
ing what I would ordinarily have loved 
to do in any case. Perhaps the books I 
would have read, if I had not been your 
editor, would have been on other sub- 
jects and of a less varied nature; there 
would certainly have been more pub- 
lished books among them. Perhaps, if I 
did not like a book, I would have put it 
down with fewer twinges of conscience 
about being obliged to hurt its author. 
I flatter myself that, had circumstances 
been different, I would have sat more 
often on the other side of the editor’s 
desk. But I could not possibly have ac- 
quired a more inflated ego, or have had 
more fun, or, above all, have had a 
deeper sense of being part of a great 
and sacred Jewish tradition. 


People and book 

The tradition I refer to is, of course, 
that of the intimate interrelatedness of 
the Jewish people and the Jewish book. 
The tradition dates back to the very 
beginnings of Jewish life, since it all 
started with the central event in the 
history of Judaism, the Revelation at 


NJ 
Sinai. It was—let us not forget n | 
reading matter that Moses brought down 
from the mountain and which has served 
as the nucleus of that expanding liter- 
ature regarding which we were warned: 
This book of Torah shall not depart from 
thy mouth; thou shalt meditate therein 
day and night... . 


Through crisis and attrition 

The rabbis’ views on the centrality of 
the Book were expressed most insistently 
during that very critical era when the 
fate of the Jews and of Judaism hung 
in the balance, when, their political and 
spiritual center destroyed, people and 
faith might well have vanished had not 
literature replaced both the Temple and 
the State. Mindful of the alternatives 
which the Jews then faced, the rabbis 
gave a slight twist to the scene o 
Revelation by saying that a sword hz 
been joined to the Book when it cam 
down from heaven. God said, “If you 
reject the Book, you must perish by the 
sword.” 

I am not sure that their choice of the 
Book has invariably saved our people 
from the sword; but I am sure that in 
the long run it has saved them from 
extinction. There is no need for me to 
labor the obvious point that, without a 
state and without a central religious 
authority, under constant insidious—and 
sometimes open—pressure on the part of 
the majority culture, the Jews have held 
to their literary line and spun the thread 
of their own culture without breaking it. 
The Talmud, the midrashim, the com- 
mentaries, the codes, the philosophical 
writings, the poetry, and the latter-day 
interpretations of Judaism have carried 
the tradition on. We have crossed ag 
and continents—it has been well said 
on bridges of paper and oceans of ink. 
All this was no accident: our people 
have been aware that life for us is 
synonymous with literature. 

Let me give but one example of this 
single-mindedness from among. scores 
that could be cited. On the first day of 
Rosh Hashanah in the year 1553, the 
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Delivering his address on the significance and the rewards of the Jewish bookman 
at the 71st Annual Meeting, JPS Editor Dr. Grayzel is flanked (left to right) by 
Executive Secretary Lesser Zussman, Publication Committee Chairman Judge Louis 
E. Levinthal, President Edwin Wolf, 2nd, and Treasurer Myer Feinstein. 


city of Rome witnessed the burning of 
all copies of the Talmud and of as many 
other rabbinic works as the police of 
the Inquisition could find by suddenly 
descending upon Jewish homes and 
schools. Similar bonfires of books took 
place within the next few months in 
her parts of Italy. The Jews were ter- 
r-stricken. Here is one verse from a 

long poem whose author, Emanuel son 
of Yekutiel of Benevento, had witnessed 
the burning of books at Ancona. In the 
course of his kinah, he said: 

My heart’s joy and my pleasure, 

My stronghold and treasure, 

They hunted in ire 

And burned in the fire; 

My hurt has no measure. 
If my translation is not especially ele- 
gant, neither is the original of a high 
poetic order. But it does show how deep- 
ly the event affected the people. 


Devotion to the Word 

They fasted and prayed; and they did 
not neglect other, more practical meth- 
ods. But what should interest us most 
is that they did not stop even there. The 

wish communities of Italy, though at 

ds on all other matters, responded 
unquestioningly to a full-scale and ex- 
pensive effort to raise the funds for a 
new printing of the Talmud. Moreover, 
the Jews of distant Poland, theretofore 
dependent for their rabbinic books on the 
printers of Italy, at once set about fore- 
stalling possible damage to their own 
spiritual life. They arranged for an 


edition of the Talmud in their own coun- 
try. Every academy and learned house- 
holder agreed to study simultaneously 
the same treatise as these came off the 
press. The guaranteed purchase of so 
many copies insured the _ publisher 
against loss and made it possible for the 
entire Talmud to be reprinted. A people 
so devoted to the sources of its culture, 
so unswerving in the maintenance of its 
intellectual and spiritual powers, was 
proof against the sword of the state, the 
fires of the church, and the pressures of 
the environment. 


In America, too 

The need of continuing te weave this 
pattern of Jewish life is what prompted 
our predecessors to found the Jewish 
Publication Society. What frightened 
Isaac Leeser in the 1840s and the lead- 
ers of the following generation in the 
1870s and 1880s was the visible break 
between the American Jews and their 
books in this new land where so much 
intrigued them and drew them in. The 
American Jewish community, then on the 
threshold of its rise to affluence and in- 
fluence, was already being faced with 
the traditional alternatives: survival 
through its literary heritage, or extinc- 
tion—not, indeed, by the sword, which 
sometimes has about it the aura of the 
heroic—but through spiritual emptiness, 
inanition, shameful self-denial. 

It was already late. The thread of 
traditional knowledge had become very 


(Continued on next page) 
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A Sacred Occupation 
(Continued from page 7) 


much frayed. Moreover, the cultural cli- 
mate had undergone a radical change. 
One had to begin practically from the 
beginning to prepare the American Jew- 
ish mind for the reception and apprecia- 
tion of the values by which our people 
had lived. The founders of the JPS 
began their work with that type of 
literary activity which was calculated 
to restore the bonds between their gen- 
eration and the past. They began with 
History, fortunately then held in the 
highest esteem. Sensing the need to start 
from the very bottom, the Society 
stepped forward with a children’s book, 
Lady Magnus’ OUTLINES OF JEWISH 
History, and with a similarly stimulat- 
ing book for adults, Graetz’s HISTORY 
OF THE JEWS, abbreviated and simplified 
by the removal of its more taxing discus- 
sions. And they began almost at once 
to plan for a new translation, a Jewish 
translation, of the Bible—evidence of 
desire to go back to fundamentals. 


Stooping to elevate 

They sought to raise the general level 
of knowledge and understanding. Feel- 
ing that Jewish life had fallen low, they 
stooped to conquer the mind of their 
generation. Contrary to the impression 
which prevails today, the fact is that 
less than a third of the Society’s publi- 
cations during the first 25 years of its 
existence were books that can properly 
be called scholarly. The majority of our 
books were of a popular nature, many 
of them for children. It was only after 
World War I that our books inclined 
toward the scholarly. By then, however, 
the Society, apart from providing the 
youth of an entire generation with stim- 
ulating Jewish reading matter, had 
achieved a number of other clarifications 
of the Jewish cultural scene. For one 
thing, it had proved to commercial pub- 
lishers that a Jewish reading public 
existed. We can, I think, claim some 
credit for the fact that hardly a pub- 
lisher nowadays hesitates to undertake 
the publication of books of Jewish con- 
tent. We have in fact reached the point 
of wishing that they would be more 
discriminating. In addition, rabbinic in- 
stitutions and other institutions of high- 
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er learning have done magnificently 
during the past quarter century in the 
areas of historical and rabbinic scholar- 
ship. We do not consider these efforts 
as competing with us. On the contrary, 
we take pride in the thought that t 
JPS may have shown the way, and 
invoke God’s blessing on those thus en- 
gaged in increasing Torah. 


Program for today 


Does this leave us with nothing to do? 
Far from it; we can now revert to the 
chief aims of the founders of the So- 
ciety, namely, to strengthen the literary 
ties between the American Jews and 
their past; to make sure we do not, 
through ignorance of our heritage, make 
a mockery of the achievements and sac- 
rifices of our ancestors—in brief, to raise 
the Jewish cultural level of the Ameri- 
can Jew. The only difference is that we 
have to work for our generation, within 
the cultural climate which now prevails. 

Perhaps the phrase “Jewish culture” 
needs re-defining. I was criticized re- 
cently for using it in connection “i@ 
current efforts to add a cultural dime 
sion to Jewish community life. There 
can be—I was told—Jewish scholarship, 
Jewish book-reading, Jewish education; 
but what in the world is Jewish culture 
when applied to a free, voluntary com- 
munity busily engaged in making itself 
part of the American environment? It 
is true: I have not been using the term 
in any of these obvious senses, and I 
may be wrong. But if I am wrong, then 
I am afraid the plans and policies of the 
JPS, from its founding to the present 
day, have been equally mistaken. 

This is hardly the occasion to embark 
upon a necessarily long discussion of 
the term “Jewish cutlure.” But however 
you define that complex of activities and 
attitudes which could well bear the name 
—even if you go behind those activities 
and attitudes and speak only of Jewis 
ideals, or Jewish values, or the Jewi 
heritage—it represents something im- 
bedded in Jewish thought, evidenced by 
Jewish experience, articulated in Jewish 
books, and exemplified by Jewish person- 
ality. Without it as the external mani- 
festation of the Jewish spirit, we con- 
demn ourselves to total nonentity. 


Obviously, no one effort or institution 
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can accomplish the task of reviving the 
cultural significance of the Jewish peo- 
ple. We cannot do it alone. The syna- 
gogue, the school, the institutions of 
higher learning must play their respec- 

ive parts in the process. But the place 
e the book cannot be minimized. In the 

se of the Jews, the book is, in fact, 
indispensable. Our share of the work is 
all the more important now in view of 
the religious differences and indifferences 
that exist in contemporary Jewish life. 
It is all the more essential because of 
the apparently insuperable difficulties 
encountered by the Jewish school. It is 
all the more urgent since, without ac- 
ceptance and support by a culturally 
aware community, even Jewish scholar- 
ship is certain to wither and die, or, at 
best, degenerate into analyses of some- 
thing dead and void of meaning. 


Line of transmission 


We try to achieve our goal by publish- 
ing books. Our immediate aims are to 
provide our people with essential infor- 
mation, to disseminate knowledge, lest 

e American Jew widen the breach 

th his past and so forfeit his future. 

rue, not everyone can read the books 
we publish; our membership is small 
considering the size of our Jewish popu- 
lation. But ideas are said to grow from 
the top downward; or, to put it differ- 
ently, the tree of culture has its roots 
in heaven. But it is important that a 
growing proportion of the population 
should learn to reach for its fruits. The 
JPS is meant to be the line of trans- 





Radio Talks Based on ‘Legends’ 


A full 15-week series of “literary 
dialogues” being broadcast on the 
national NBC network will be based 
on Dr. Louis Ginzberg’s famous series, 
Legends of the Jews, published by 
the JPS. Presented by the Jewish 
Theological Seminary Sundays at 
2:30 (Eastern Daylight Time), the 
nrehearsed dialogues are between 
Dr. Mark Van Doren and Maurice 
Samuel; the first program was broad- 
cast May 31. 

JPS President Edwin Wolf, 2nd, was 
guest speaker on the final program in 
the Seminary’s winter dramatic series, 


on May 24. 











mission: from ideas, Jewish experience, 
scholarship, tradition, to books, to dig- 
nified self-awareness, to Jewish living 
on the highest possible level. 


Bible and History are basic 


A cultural renaissance is not achieved 
in a day, or a year, or even a generation. 
It is probably never patently achieved 
at all, since every end is but a new 
beginning, and every step forward push- 
es the horizon that much farther ahead. 
The history of the Society is the best 
illustration of this truth. Two genera- 
tions after our founding, we are still 
concerned, among other subjects, with 
Bible and History. This does not mean 
that the Society has failed; exactly the 
opposite is true. The Society did a mag- 
nificent job with its Bible translation 
of 1917, which has served the Jewish 
people well for more than a generation. 
But expanding knowledge having opened 
new vistas, a group of incomparable 
scholars being available, and a hunger 
for the word of God having become 
manifest, we could not—we had no right 
to—reject the opportunity of making 
our Scriptures more intimately the spir- 
itual possession of our people. 

The like has happened in the case of 
History. I have elsewhere pointed at 
some length to the wide influence which 
our translation of Graetz has exercised 
on Jewish life wherever English is 
spoken. Thousands of sermons, hundreds 
of popular essays, and a number of 
books can be traced in thought, and 
sometimes even in words, to the volumes 
which we have distributed. But his- 
torical scholarship has made enormous 
advances since Graetz and, quite apart 
from tremendous events which have 
taken place since Graetz’s day, new in- 
formation has been uncovered, new in- 
sights developed. Above all, the current 
interpretation of history is altogether 
different from what it was in the nine- 
teenth century. We owe it to the present 
generation to present our history in 
terms that it uses and understands. 

The same is true of other areas of 
Jewish knowledge, of other aspects of 
the Jewish genius. Our task is unend- 
ing; may our zeal never flag. The 
legitimate hopes of our founders have 


(Continued on next page) 
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A Sacred Occupation 
(Continued from page 9) 


dedicated us to the creation of a cultured 
Jewish personality whose life as an 
American will be further refined and 
spiritually oriented by its Jewishness. 
It is not a question of developing an 
additional, Jewish culture on top of our 
culture as Americans. It is a question of 
fusing the two into a single spiritually- 
alert attitude of life. The old, sensitive, 
experience-laden Jewish culture has—we 
are convinced—the power to broaden 
vision, refine character, beautify life. 


The bookman’s trade 

This, in any event, is how I conceive 
of my job as your editor. Mine is not 
an occupation that can be described as 
merely interesting, or even challenging. 
A more appropriate description is sug- 
gested by an incident which the Talmud 
(Erubin 13a) relates about Rabbi Meir, 
the great tanna of the second century 
of the Common Era. If you forgive my 
temerity in applying Rabbi Meir’s expe- 
rience to myself, permit me also to modi- 
fy the meaning of one word in the story. 

Rabbi Meir was by profession a copy- 
ist, a scribe. Centuries before his time, 
the term for “scribe” had been sofer. 
But in the meantime the word sofer had 
assumed the meaning of teacher of 
Judaism, interpreter of Jewish culture 
—an extension of meaning which of 
itself speaks eloquently for the historic 
relationship between the Jews and their 
books. In Rabbi Meir’s day, consequently, 
a new word had to be found for the 
scribe’s occupation, and the word adopt- 
ed was livlar (liblar). This word, please 
note, was the Hebraized form of the 
Latin word librarius: “bookman.” 


Now in the talmudic passage cited, Rabbi 
Meir reports what happened on the day 
(perhaps in the year 125 C.E.) when he, 
a grown man though still a student, 
applied for admission to the school of 
the famous Rabbi Ishmael—which was 
the ancient Yale to Rabbi Akiba’s Har- 
vard. And so Rabbi Meir says of that 
first interview: “When I came into the 
presence of Rabbi Ishmael, he said to 
me: ‘My son, what is your occupation?’ 
I said to him: ‘I am a livlar (a scribe, 
a bookman).’ He said to me: ‘My son, 
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be careful in your work, for yours is a 
sacred occupation!’ ” 

I, too, am a livlar, a Jewish bookman. 
And I hear your warning, Rabbotai, 
echoing that of Rabbi Ishmael; and I 
assure you that I am very proud of m 
occupation, and fully conscious of i 
sacred nature. 





JPS paperbound books will be availablé 
soon in Synagogue bookstores and the 
headquarters of other non-profit organi- 
zations, displayed in the attractive chrome 
wire stand pictured above. In order to 
help these groups augment organization- 
al income, and at the same time to dis- 
seminate these excellent volumes, the 
racks are offered without cost, with a 
minimum order, discounted for resale. 
Titles now available include For the Sake 
of Heaven, by Martin Buber; Students, 
Scholars and Saints, by Louis Ginzberg; 
Studies in Judaism, by Solomon Schech- 
ter; Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, by 
Israel Abrahams; God in Search of Man, 
by Abraham Heschel; a single volume 
including Kiddush Ha-Shem and Sabbatai 
Zevi, by Sholem Asch; and Hermann L. 
Strack’s Introduction to the Talmud a 
Midrash (all at $1.45 list), plus 9 
Husik’s History of Medieval Jewish P 
losophy and the Margolis and Marx one- 
volume History of the Jewish People 
(each $1.95). Six additional titles are 
expected to be published each year. 
Members who are interested in securing 
these racks and paperbacks for their or- 
ganizations are urged to contact the JPS. 
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The Phenomenon of Sholom Aleichem 


It is heartwarming to note the 
affection with which Jews everywhere 


his past March, on the occasion of 
the hundredth anniversary of his 
birth, the State of Israel issued a 
commemorative stamp. Numerous ar- 
ticles about Sholom Aleichem’s work 
and personality have appeared in 
every part of the Jewish diaspora. 
We are not about to add still an- 
other article to the long list. But we 
do want to draw attention to one as- 
pect of Sholom Aleichem’s produc- 
tivity and influence, of which our 
readers, especially, ought to be aware. 
Sholom Aleichem’s stories, humor, 
charm—everything that has endeared 
him to us—are the result of his being 
the spokesman for a unified culture. 
His characters are amusing and in- 
structive because they represent a 
@ rather than an individual. His 
arbed humor was aimed at the broad 
mark of Jewish community life. His 
language and allusions, his quotations 
and misquotations represent a way of 
life. Had not all these characteristics 


: @ii: the name of Sholom Aleichem. 


of his writing represented the world 
in which he lived, they would have 
been meaningless and ineffectual. But 
because of the mirror-like quality of 
Sholom Aleichem’s characterizations, 
Maurice Samuel quite properly called 
his book on this subject, written some 
fifteen years ago, THE WORLD OF 
SHOLOM ALEICHEM. 

Good, distinctive, lasting literature 
cannot be other than the creation of 
a well-rooted, unified culture. This is 
why it is so ridiculous to hear that 
honor was paid to Sholom Aleichem 
by the Soviet government. Here is 
a government which has deliberately 
set out to destroy the culture which 
made Sholom Aleichem possible, and 
yet now has the gall to make a fuss 
over his memory. On the other hand, 
we in the United States also seem a 
bit ridiculous if we pay honor to the 
memory of Sholom Aleichem, yet do 
nothing to create a lasting culture 
among our people which might in 
time produce a literature as deep, as 
profoundly moving and as _ interest- 
ing. —THE EDITORS 





Members Respond to Offer 
Of One-Volume Encyclopedia 


An enthusiastic response by our 
members has greeted the announce- 
ment that the JPS would distribute at 
a special discount the new one-volume 
STANDARD JEWISH ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA published by Doubleday and 
Company. A large number of mem- 
bers has ordered the volume at the 

membership price of $18, and orders 
@ continue to be filled as long as our 

rst edition allotment lasts. It is hoped 
that another allocation will be made 
to the Society for sale in the Fall. 

The 1,032-page volume was prepared 
in Israel, in English, by the staff of 
the ENCYCLOPEDIA HEBRAICA 
with the cooperation of an American 
editorial board. Editor-in-chief of the 





. 


project was»Dr. Cecil Roth of Oxford 
University. 

Offered on a two-week free-exami- 
nation basis, the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
may be ordered from the office of the 
Executive Secretary. An _ illustrated 
circular and order blank are available. 
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Two New Books... 


HELLENISTIC CIVILIZATION AND THE JEWS, 
by the late Prof. Victor Tcherikover of 
the Hebrew University, re-examines Jew- 
ish life in the Near East from the con- 
quest of Alexander to the Byzantine pe- 
riod, in the light of a great volume of 
new material which has been uncovered in 
recent years. 


TEARS AND LAUGHTER IN AN _ ISRAEL 
CouRTROOM, by Assistant Chief Justice 

Shneor Chesin of the Supreme Court of 

Israel, views with wisdom, compassion 

and humor the tribulations of the new . | 
Israelis, from a welter of different back- Sate.. 
grounds, encountering the law in their 
adjustment to this new society. 


... and Two Reprints 


SABBATH: THE Day OF DELIGHT is Abra- 
ham E. Millgram’s study of the history 
and meaning of Queen Sabbath, with il- 
lustrations and a compilation of material 
designed to help American Jews deepe 
their enjoyment of the Sabbath. Sixt 
printing, 17,800 copies now in print. 


THE RESPONSA LITERATURE, Solomon B. 
Freehof’s study of the great body of 
Jewish law, belief, custom and practice 
which grew through centuries of cor- 
respondence between communities and 
authorities, was first published in 1955. 
The book has gained wide comment and 
favor. 
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